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FRIENDS, AND COUNTRYMEN, 


have ſeen the three Addrefles of your 

| Congreſs, the firſt of which is directed 
to us, the next to you, and the laſt to His 
- Majeſty, And we with we could add 
that we had not ſeen their Addreſs to the 
French Inhabitants of Quebec ; becauſe it flat- 
ters them, provided they adopt the projects of 
the Congre is, with the protection of a religion, 
which the Congreſs in their Addreſs to us, ſay, 
is fraught with © Impiety, Bigotry, Perſecu- 
* tion, Murder, and Rebellion,” and there» 
fore complain of Parliament for protecting; 
and becauſe it prapaſes a ſocial compact with 


a people, whoſe genius and goverament the 
Cangreis, in their addreſſes to you and us, 
repreſent as incompatible with Freedom. — 
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the views intended to be compaſſed by the laſt 
of theſe papers we impute to thoſe who fram- 
ed it, and not to you. For to men generous 
and open as you are, the integrity of whoſe 
intentions we believe correſponds to our own, 
we will not permit ourſelves to impute inſi- 
dious views or inſidious arts. We give you 
a generous credit becauſe we expect it from 


you, 


In our turn, We addreſs you, not as Foes ; 
not as Communities which would league your- 
felves with Frenchmen againſt us; not as 
Individusls who would conceal the hatred 
which you have, or ſtab under pretence of the 
love which you have not; but as our Friends 
and our Countrymen. God forbid theſe en- 
dearing appellations ſhould ever be exchanged 
for thoſe of Enemy and Traitor : for the flame 
of liberty which burns in our breaſts we re- 
vere in yours: your ſervices in the late wars, 
with the oblivion of which you reproach us, 
we remember well: your induſtry, your virtue 
and your piety. we honour, becauſe we be. 
lieve that thoſe who ſtand in awe of the 
eſtimation of their own minds, and fear 
their God, will ſeldom go far in a wrong 


path. 


We wiſh we could forget as eaſily as we 
forgive, the -two modes, by which your 
Congreſs propoſes to diſappoint the wiſhes of 
Britain for the good of America; the one 
threatens War, the other a Suſpenſion of 
Trade. We mean not to inſult you ; we wifh 

not 
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not to offend you ; we know threats would be 
thrown out in vain to you; they exaſperate 
inſtead of intimidating the free. But we owe 
to you, to ourſelves, to our holy religion, and 


to that ſyſtem of glory and liberty, involved. 


in the united power of the Britiſh empire, and 
to be diſſolved alone by the diſſolution of its 

and which we wiſh to laſt rill rime ſhall 
be n 


o more; to give you our tho 


rs upon 
thoſe two modes of oppoſition with freedom 


and with truth. So may Heaven deal kindly 
with us and our poſterity in the hour of need, 
as we mean kindneſs, and not unkindneſs to 
you and your poſterity, in what we are now 
to ſay to you on theſe heads. 


We ſpeak firſt of the firſt of them, to wit, 
the Project of a warlike Oppoſition on your 

t againſt us; becauſe we will not conceal 
rom you, it is the moſt alarming to us, be- 
cauſe it ought to be ſo to you, and yet is not. 
No people ſituated as you are, can hope for 
ſucceſs in war, unleſs they are poſſeſſed of 
four things before they engage in it: fortified 
Towns to ſecure the perſons of their people, 
and intercept the incurſions and advance of 
their enemies; a diſciplined Army to defend 
their lands; a Navy to protect their ſeas and 


rivers; and not only a great annual Revenue 


but the capacity of funding it, ſo as by bor- 
rowing preſent capitals on the credit of future 
— 8 to throw the abilities of ſeveral years 
into one. And this laſt article is, perhaps, in 
modern times, of more importance than all 


the others put together; becauſe in modern 


times 


a. 
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times the ſuceceſs of war depends more ont 
the purſe than on the longeſt ſword. 
Now you have not a ſingle walled Town, nor 
a ſingle difciplined Regiment, nor a ſingle 
Ship of war, nor 2 ſingle Fund on which mo- 
nied men would lend you a month's ex 

of an armament ; and your annual revenue is 
ſo ſmall, as hardly to deferve the name of 
one. You are Engliſhmen. We appeal to 
that good ſenſe which diſtinguiſnes Engliſh- 
men. Lay cauſes and effects, circumſtances 
and their conſequences together. Can you hope 
for ſucceſs in ſuch a war? 


Succeſs do we ſay! Your Deſtructiom is 
inevitable. No country and people were ever 
ſo peculiarly ill · ſituated and circumftanced for 
a war with us, as you are at this inſtant. 
You are to encounter, after the very career 
of victory, that dreadful period which, in- 
flaming military men with the remembrance 
of late glories and confidence of future ſuc- 
ceſs, raiſes the victories above themſelves, a 
veteran Army, lately come from carrying 
conqueſt wherever it carried Colours, and a 
veteran Navy, lately come from fweepmg 
the ſeas of all enemies, in all quarters © 
globe; and to meaſure your trifling revenue, 
not more than ſeventy-five thoaſand Pontids 

a year, againſt that of a nation, which has a 
ſinking fund of between two and three mil- 
lions a year, and Which, in the laſt war, wes 
able to expend Seventeen Millions in one year. 
Your towns are built all to the Edge of deep 
water, ſo as to be within reach not only of 
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cannon-ſhot but even of piſtol-ſhot. Vout᷑ 
Country -houſes and Eſtates lie generally on the 
banks of deep rivers. The moſt valuable Part 
of your Fortunes in the Southern Provinces, is 
compoſed of ſlaves ready to rebel againſt their 
maſters, or run away from them on the = 
pron of an enemy. Your Coaſts, by t 

arge inlets of bays and rivers, are eaſily com- 
manded. To give only one example, two 
twenty-gun ſhips ſtationed at the Capes of 
Virginia, where the ſea is not more than two or 
three leagues over, and another in Albemarle 
Sound, with two or three armed ſloops to at- 
tend them, could lock up altogether the very 
beſt part of North Carolina, and the whole 
of two of your nobleſt provinces, Virginia 
and Maryland, that is, a coaſt of Six — 
dred Miles in extent. A war with Britain muſt 
expoſe you to calamities from which even De- 
mons would turn their eyes. The moſt ſingu 
lar ſpectacle to be found in all the records of 

hiſtory might, in the ſpace of one little ſum- 
mer, or half a ſummer, be exhibited in Ameri- 
ca. For in that ſhort ſpace of time, in a 
country above two thouſand miles in extent, 
enriched with the beauties of art and of na- 
ture, and inhabited by a virtuous, poliſhed, 
and free people, every Town, without the 
exception of one, might be reduced to aſhes, 
by our ſhips of war; all your Country-houſes 
and eſtates ravaged, not by the flow advances 
of armies, but by the rapid courſes of the 
barges of thoſe Bray or thoſe Towns and 
Eſtates if not deſtroyed, laid at leaſt under 
the moſt grievous contributions; your Slaves 
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loft, or become your maſters ; yourſelves fled 
for protection from them to the woods, or to 
hide you from your own ſhame ; your Trade 
annihilated ; and your Veſſels and Seamen 
captives in the ports of that enemy whoſe 
rage you had provoked. Your Demagogues, 
now ſo bold when there is no danger, would 
then be the firſt to fly from its approach; for 
the Valiant are modeſt, but the Reſtleſs and 
Noiſy are always timid. - Your Spirit 
alone would be left to you : that Spirit which, 
judging of you by ourſelves, we know we can- 
not Conquer but by Friendſhip. - 


Do you truſt to Foreign Aids in ſuch a con- 
fit? We doubt not you would get them, 
Your and our felicity is the envy of all nati- 
; ons. Slaves always hate the Free. Many 
| nations will rejoice to diſturb that felicity. 
| Sad aids! where every victory of your Allies 
would remind you over whom it was gained, 
and remove ſtil] further and further from your 
eyes, that ſweet equality, that high ſtation of 
Engliſh liberty, which you and we alone, of 
| all human kind, once poſſeſſed, Will theſe 
| Auxiliaries conquer for you and not for them- 
ſelves? Will the Inquiſition of Spain make 
a Proteſtant cauſe independent? will the Deſ- 
tiſm of France eſtabliſh a New Empire of 
iberty, after having been ſtopped in her ca- 
reer to Univerſal Monarchy, by an Old one ? 
Your Poſterity will bleſs the memory of thoſe 
Anceſtors who fled from native tyrants, but 
curſe the memory of thoſe who ſubjected them 
to foreign ones. | | 
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In the proſpect of ſuch a ſtruggle, do you 
feel nothing for our diſtreſs ? in being * 
to puniſh thoſe whom we pity, to cruſh that 
Spirit, in which amidſt all its errors, we - 
niſe our own, and to counteract the ways of 
Providence, in rearing future Empires of Free- 
men, in future ages, pleaſing to itſelf. Un- 
happy we, ungenerous you! You abuſe that 
tenderneſs which you know we cannot throw 
off for you. We dwell on the repetition of 
the ſentiment, that we feel for you, as Nurſe- 
ries of Freemen, in which God and Nature are 
intereſted, and for which to God and Nature 
we are reſponſible. We will not attempt to 
harden ourſelves againſt a Remorſe which we 
know would follow our ſucceſs againſt you. 
You need not, till a cruel extremity comes 
upon us, fear the ſword of your Parent Coun- 
try uplifted againſt you, Perhaps even then 
it would drop from our hands bedewed with 
our tears, not with your blood. The Mean 
amongſt you know this our weakneſs, and in- 
ſult it ; but from the Generous we will ex- 
pect a more generous return. 


With reſpect to the Commercial Project of 
Oppoſition, which conſiſts in the reſolution not 
to export or import, 26 Per by your Con- 
greſs, and perhaps, though not yet ſpoke out 
by the members of it, in reſolutions not to 
pay the millions due by America to the Bri- 
tiſh merchants, which would be the conſe- 
quence of the other, if the other could take 
effect; you may think that by theſe meang 
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you may force the mercantile Intereſt to de- 
ſert the Cauſe of their Country, — ſtrip us of 
our Trade and Manufactures, — reduce our 
Weſt India Iſlands to miſery from the want 
of Proviſions, and of a market for the pro- 
duce of their eſtates, — and by the ſtoppage 
of the uſual Public Taxes to pay the intereſt 


of the public debts, bring a Public Bankrupt- 
cy upon Britain, 


Be not deceived in the firſt of theſe proſ- 
pects. Amidſt the Diſgrace of Civil Diſſen- 
ſion preſerve ſtill National Honour, otherwiſe 
Vengeance, private as well as public, will 
overtake you. The Merchant whom you de- 
fraud of one part of his fortune, will not com- 
plain of being obliged to lay out another part 
to recover it; and too ſurely in the end you 
will repay his loſſes with uſury. Inſtead of 
inaking him deſert the Cauſe of his Country, 
the violation of faith will only attach him the 
more firmly to it. Reſt not your opinions on 
the frivolouſneſs of public Petitions or Ad- 
dreſſes preſented by bodies of Merchants. 
Richard Cromwell was preſſed in ſixteen hun- 
dred addreſles, to take that government upon 
him, which a few months after his Addreſſers 
took from him. Innumerable Addreſſes were 
preſented to James the Second, in favour of 
that diſpenſing power, which the men who 

reſented them, ſoon after converted into a 
eaſon for dethroning him, If you wiſh to 
know the ſentiments of one of thoſe mercan- 
tile Petitioners, go to his compting-houſe, or 
dining-table: he will tell you he ſigned a Pe- 
tition 
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tition for you, becauſe his neighbour did it, 
or to hurt a miniſter, or to appear of impor- 
tance in his buſineſs, or to keep rioters in 
America from plundering his effects, or to 
prevent other people from becoming more 
popular in buſineſs there than himſelf. But 
alk him if he is ſincere, he will laugh at your 
credulity; and he will have reaſon : for do 
you think he is to prefer you to himſelf, or 
bear favour to thoſe who would turn the 
ſtreams of Trade from his door, and diſperſe 
them among all neighbouring nations ? 


But your deception will be ſtill more fatal 
th the ſecond of the proſpects which the reſo- 
lutions propoſed by your Congreſs may open 
to you, namely, the downfal of the trade and 
manufactures of England. There are two eſ- 
ſential differences between your ſituation and 
ours in the quarrel of children, which your 
Congreſs would draw both of us into. The 
firſt eſſential difference is, that you have no 
market, or hardly any market for your com- 
modities except Britain or her dominions ; 
but the world is our Market. Whilſt our 
merchants have large ſtocks and larger credit, 
our people much induſtry and more ingenuity, 
and while mankind have wants natural or arti- 
ficial to be ſupplied, our merchants will not 
want commiſhons, our ſhips cargoes, or our 
manufacturers employment. The channels of 
trade will be changed, but they will not be 
dried up. The other eſſential difference is, 
that every ſtoppage of your trade will be a 
loſs to you ; but in many articles, and theſe 
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the moſt material, the loſs will fall not upon 
us but upon others. For example, if you falt 
not your uſual quantity of fiſh and other pro- 
viſions, becauſe you will not ſend them to our 
Wet Indies or to England, you will not in- 
deed have occaſion for the quantity of alt 
which has been uſually imported into Ame- 
rica; but the loſs will fall on other countries; 
for we ſend you no ſalt. If your ſouthern 


provinces will not take Oſnaburghs from Bri- 


tain for the clothing of their flayes, nine-tenths 
of the loſs will fall not on us, but on Ger- 
many ; for we are accuſtomed to ſend you 
only a trifling quantity of our own making. 
We repeat it again, we wiſh not to offend, . 
we mean not to threaten ; but ſince we have 
mentioned theſe two articles, we muſt let you 
know that an Act of Parliament, which ſhould 
prohibit the importation of them, and of one 
other article, to wit molaſſes, into America, 
would deſolate your provinces without the aid 


of armies or navies--if you receive no Oſna- 


burghs, the moſt valuable part of the ſtock 
on your eſtates in the ſouthern Provinces, your 
flaves, muſt waſte away by diſeaſes—if you 
receive no ſalt, the moſt valuable part of your 
wealth in the northern, and eyen in fome of 
your ſouthern provinces, your herds and fiſh, 
will be of little more uſe than to cover your 
dunghills. Your poor would ſuffer from the 
want of falt proviſions on which they chiefly 
live; and we doubt, accuſtomed to the uſe of 
falt as Europeans are, whether either rich or 
poor could live without ſalt, more than with- 
out water —If you receive not molaſſes, the 

circulation 
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circulation of the greateſt branch of your in- 
ternal commerce and manufactures muſt ſtop, 
from the North to the South and from the 
South to the North; and yet the loſs of the 
molaſſes trade to you would be no loſs to our 
Weſt India iſlands, becauſe it is well known to 
yourſelves, that nine-tenths of the molaſſes 
which you conſume, are French and not En- 


liſh. 
Sil * 


When the effects of the powers which we have 
to become your executioners would be ſo fa- 
tal unto you, do you imagine that we can be- 
lieve that you will execute yourſelves ? Com- 
munities, as well as individuals, have indeed 
ſometimes their periods of frenzy. During 
ſuch periods you may, by the ſtoppage of 
trade, do much miſchief to us, and we to you. 
But the miſchief which you can do to us is 
finite, that which we can do to you is infinite, 


The third conſequence of the reſolutions pro- 
poſed by your Congreſs, namely, the miſcries 
to be inflicted by means of them upon our 
Weſt India Iſlands, would recoil with double 
force upon yourſelves. Your Congreſs have 
got you enemies enough, do not ſtrive to 
multiply them. You depend more on thoſe 
iſlands, than they do upon you. Without 
them you would be without even a market for 
the moſt lucrative part of the produce of your 
eſtates, your proviſions and lumber. Men do 
not break glaſs windows with guineas. The 
vaſt balance on your trade to thoſe Iſlands 
ſhows what you would ſuffer in the loſs of it 


If 


If you hope, upon the breach of trade with 
us and our dominions, to get ſalt, Oſnaburghs 
and molaſſes from other countries, or their 
Plantations, your hopes will be in vain. Do 
you think that our planters or we would fit 
quietly down, and ſee the ſyſtem of the navi- 
N laws violated, to injure them and de- 
raud us; We have hitherto connived at the 
pilfering i ling of thieves, but we ſhould 
then chaſtiſe the ſmuggling of robbers like 
the other actions of robbers. We have had 
indulgences for you in the hours of friendſhip?” 
do you think we ſhould continue them in thoſe 
of defiance ? 


If the laſt and greateſt of all the four cala- 
mities which your congreſs foreſees in imagi- 
nation, namely, a national bankruptcy, ſhould 
fall upon us, where would be your gain ? 
Have you or your relations no fortunes in our 
funds to ſuffer by their ruin. If our revenues 
and credi ſhould fall to the ground, who 
would defend you, as we did in the former 
wars, againſt France and Spain ? Who defend 
you againſt the deluges perhaps of more nor- 
thern nations, who might pour upon the di- 
ſtant provinces of England, when ſhe was un- 
able to defend them, as their anceſtors did 
upon thoſe of Imperial Rome ? The lan- 
Ro provinces of Rome looked up in vain 

or help toa languiſhing head ; that head could 
give them none: for weakened by the diſo- 
bedience and diſaffection of the provinces, ſhe 

ſtood in need of protection for herſelf. _ 
Inſtead 
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Inſtead then of liſtening to projects of war, 
or of ſuſpenhcn of commerce, aſſert your own 
reaſon in your own cauſe, and truſt it not to the 
paſſions of others. We do not wonder, that 
with the vaſt Atlantic Ocean between you and 
us, to prevent a mutual communication of 
ſentiments, mutual miſapprehenſions of the 
ſentiments of each other ſhould have ariſen. 
When great intereſts are at ſtake, and thoſe 
who are engaged in them are free, and therefore 
high-minded, jealouſies, points of pride, miſ- 
underſtandings, are inevitable for a time. But 
when each party is in the right in ſome things, 
and neither in the wrong in all, theſe, and 
the effects of them, laſt only for a time; 


the cloud paſſes away, and the ſun ſhines forth 
again. 


Let us examine the ſubjects of difference 
between us. 


You complain of us, becauſe in a declaratory 
ſtatute Parliament aſſerted a right to bind you 
by its regulations 2# all caſes whatever ; and we 
complain of you, becaule you aſſert that Par- 
liament has no right to bind you in any caſe 
whatever. But it was you who firſt ſet up 
the laſt of theſe pretenſions, and you forced 
Parliament, in order to provide againſt en- 
crcachments, until limits were conſtitution- 
ally ſettled, to meet it with the firſt. But 
Claims ſo widely wordcd, are words, and no 
me re. In the votes of your Aſſemblies, and 
the declaratory words of our ſtatute, they 
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ſtand only as records that there have been 
unhappy differences between England and her 
Colonies: for ſurely you mean not by your 
aſſertion to preclude Parliament from the 
power of diſabling you to ruin England, nor 
we in ours to give it a power of ruining Ame- 
rica. There was a time when our anceſtors 
ſeemed to differ as much about the terms rei- 
ance and fon reſiſtance relatively to the rights 
of the ſuhject, as their poſterity do now upon 
the terms ſupremacy and independence relatively 
to the rights of Great Britain and America. 
Yet they in reality could only differ about the 
degree of provocation which juſtified reſiſtance, 
and we in reality can only differ about the 
extent to which the exercife of the claims of 
the two countries inay be carried. The Revo- 
lution, with the explanations it led to, diſ- 
covered to them, that hey agreed upon the 
degree of the one; and the preſent emergency, 
with the explanations to which it ſhould lead, 
may.perhaps diſcover to us, that we agree upon 
the other, 
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If, indeed, under the objection to the ſu- 
premacy of Britain, you mean to deny to the 
executive part of our conſtitution, to the King, 
the power of appointing thoſe officers of reve- 
nue, law, and government, whom he has been 
accuſtomed to appoint, of putting a negative 
upon the bills of your Aſſemblies, of ſending 
forces for the protection of his ſubjects and domi- 
nions, with the other uſual powers of the crown; 
if you mean to deny to the judicial part of 
our conſtitution, the right of a ſupreme _ | 
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of judicature in England, to receive appeals 


from your courts of juſtice ; if you mean to 
deny to the legiſlative part of our conſtitution, 
to the Parliament, the power to regulate your 
commerce for the mutual benefit of both coun- 
tries; we ſhall indeed ſtake the fate of the 
Britiſh Empire on the conteſt ; not for our 
own intereſts alone, but for yaurs and thoſe 
of human kind; for if you are permitted to 
throw off theſe badges of ſupremacy, as mad- 
men may call them, you are that inſtant in- 
dependent ſtates : you will form yourſelyes 
into independent principalitics, republics, and 
we fear anarchics. A new political ſyſtem 
will ariſe, not in Europe alone, but in the 
World. Foreign nations will intrigue in your 
aſſemblies: you will engage in wars with them, 
with us, and with your ſiſter provinces. This 
is not all. In governments 2 ſuddenly, 
and which therefore muſt be imperfect, you 
will fall into diſſenſions among yourlelves ; 
ſo that all the miſeries of foreign, of civil, 
and of domeſtick war, will be accumulated 
on your heads. We wiſh that yeur Congreſs. 
which is fo learned in the principles of the 
great Monteſquieu, were equally Icarned in 
the condition af the Greek ſtates, during the 
Peloponneſian war, a condition exactly ſugilar 
to what yours weuld he, as deſcribed by the 
great Thucydides. The individuals of it 
would there learn, that thaſe demagogu2s 
who, from reſtleſſneſs of temper, or ambition 
of making themſelves conſpicuous above o- 
Mrs, plunged their countries into diſorders and 
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calamities, were often the firſt to ſall by the 
hands of their countrymen. 


But if you mean, under the objection to the 
ſupremacy of Great Britain, to deny her the 
exerciſe of the power of impoſing taxes upon 
you without the conſent of your Aſſemblies, 
the exemption you contend for deſerves a very 
different attention. If you claim it as a 
matter of right derived from authority, we 
muſt refuſe you; becauſe no charter, except 
one of one province, gives it to you, and long. 
practice and many ſtatutes have taken it from 
you; and becauſe the poſition, that there can 
be no taxation where there is no repreſentation, 
is a jingle of words, in which in point of rea- 
ſoning, the concluſion does not follow from 
the premiſſes, and which is diſproved, in point 
of fact, by many inſtances of men who have 
been taxed, though not repreſented, in this 
kingdom. If yon aſſert it under the 
claim of equitable conſide ration, we mult alto 
refuſe you; becauſe you arc bound to ſupport 
that ſtate which protects you ; becauſe other 
nations extend their revenues as they extend 
their dominions; becauſe the taxes impoſed 
upon you were to have been employed within 
your own provinces, and for your own ſafeties, 
and not 25 ours; and becauſe your abilities 
even to ſhare our burthens are unqueſtionable, 
ſeeing that when eight millions of us pay ten 
millions of taxes, which amounts to twenty - 
f.ve ſhillings on each perſon, three millions 
of you pay only ſeventy-five thouſand pounds, 
or {1x pence on each perſon ;and this in a coun- 


try 


of 
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try where a labouring man gets three times 
the wages that he does in England, and yet 
may live on half the expence. When you 
tell us you are unable to pay taxes, pardon 
us for once in this Addreſs, if we tell you that 
we do not believe you. But if you ap- 
peal to the rights of human nature, and the 
great intereſtsof ſociety, we bow to thoſe your 
ſacred protectors. We can find no line be- 
tween the uſe and abuſe of raxing you with- 
out the conſent of your own Aſſemblies. We 
revere the Prince on the throne, and know our 
liberties to be ſafe in his hands; but we can- 
not be certain of a ſucceſſion of royal virtue in 
all ages to come; and we can anticipate OC- 
caſions when a Prince may, even by means of 
Parliament, venture to do things which he 
would not have ventured upon by himſelf; as 
Tiberius by his ſenates did what Nero dared 
not to do by his guards. In ſuch a caſe, 
though charters, practice, ſtatutes, and even 
equitable conſideration, warrant us to retain 
the exerciſe of the power of taxation over you, 
we deſire to throw it from us, as unworthy of 
you to be ſubject to, and of us to poſſeſs, We 
will not degrade you, becauſe in your exalta- 
tion our own is involved; we defire only to 
be ſecured that you will yourſelves make pro- 
viſion for your own ſafety and defence. If 
this has not been done ſooner the fault was 
your own. You connected your claim of not 
being taxed with ſo many other claims, that 
it became impoſſible for us to make the con- 
ceſſion which we wiſhed, from the danger of 
its being made a precedent for extorting other - 


conceſhons, 
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conceſſions, to which we could not yield with- 
out doing a miſchief even to thoſe who claimed 
them. | 


It has been the fortune, perhaps the pecu- 
liar one of Britain, that from apparent miſ- 
chiefs real good has ariſen ; and convulſions, 
_ terrifying at firſt, have only paved the way for 
preventing their return, From the late differen- 
ces, it is the fault of us both if we do not 
derive future agreement. That agreement is 
beſt to be inſured by ſome Pen act of ſtate, 
which, on the principles of mutual depend- 
ence, ſhall form a ſyſtem of common intereſt 
and happineſs, and remove, as far as human 
wiſdom can look forward, the probability of 
future differences. Whether your aſſemblies 
ſhall, in a conſtitutional way, make the firſt 
advance to Parliament to effectuate that mea- 
ſure, or Parliament ſhall make the firſt advance 
to you, by fending a Parliamentary commiſſion 
to America, is immaterial : the firſt honour 
will belong to the party which ſhall firſt ſcorn 
punctilio in ſo noble a caule. 5 


When the other ſubjects of diſpute, uncon- 
nected with that of taxation, come to be can- 
vaſſed by thoſe who ſhall be authorized to give 
and receive ſuggeſtions for removing them, 

they will find, perhaps with ſurpriſe, of how 
little conſequence the diſputed points are, and 
how eaſy to be adjuſted. 


Of theſe there ſeem to be chiefly three. 
The 


= 


The firſt of them ariſes from the reſtraints 
laid by the regulations of Parliament upon your 
trade and manufacture for the advantage of 
ours. But are not we laid under ſimilar re- 
ſtraints in theſe reſpects for the advantage of 
yours? For you we ſubmit to monopolies ; for 
you lay reſtraints on our trade; for you we are 
taxed ; and for you impole ſimilar hardſhips 
upon other parts of our dominions. We lhall 
only ſelect a few mſtances out of many. The 
landed man is prohibited from railing Tobacco 
at kome, and the merchant diſabled to import 
it with adyantage from abroad, in order to 
give a monopoly of the commodity to you, 
and at their expence ; for the one could raile, 
and the other import Tobacco, at a much 
cheaper price than they get it from you. We 

ive vaſt bounties on the importation of your 

lax, Hemp, Timber, and Naval Stores, to the 
detriment of thoſe who raiſe them at home, to 
whom we give none. Our Merchants are re- 
ſtrained by pr ſbitions, or duties equivalent 
to prohibitiong, from importing Rice, Indigo, 
and many other articles of the produce of your 
Eſtates, in order to give you a monopoly of 
thoſe articles, although they could brin 42 
much cheaper from other nations. e give 
a bounty upon the importation of Indigo, and 


continue it upon exportation, by which accu- 
mulated favour, we firſt give you a premium 
to import, and then enable you, by the ad- 
vantage of a double marke*, to raiſe the Price 
upon us afterwards. Our Weſt-India Iſlands 
were xeſtrained from taking proviſtons or tum- 

ber 


E 


ber from other countries, in order to ſecure 4 
Monopoly of thoſe articles to you, at their ex- 
pence ; who complained not of reſtraints which 
they ſhared with their Mother Country for your 
good. Our own Merchants are ſubje& to du- 
ties on the importation of foreign commodi- 
ties, but it is you who draw them back; fo 
that they pay a tax, and you receive a pre- 
-mium in this exchange of commodities. If 
we lately impoſed a trifling tax upon you to 
be ſpent among yourſelves, we have taxed 
ourſelves to an hundred times the value of it, 
to pay bounties to you. Theſe Bounties hurt 
our revenue not only in the loſs of the money 
paid out, but by ſtopping the importation 
from other nations of the articles on which 
they are granted, and conſequently the taxes 
which would have been paid on thoſe articles. 
In ſome inſtances we hurt both our revenue 
and our trade to ſerve you. Thus in the pre- 
ſent reign the duties were taken off American 
whale fins, by which thoſe duties were loſt to 
government, and the int of the Britiſh 
whale-fiſhing ſacrificed to that of America. 
Nay, it is notorious, that Mr, Greaville in- 
| tended to have taken the bounties off the Bri- 
| tiſh whale-fiſhing altogether, in order to ſe- 
| cure the ſuperiority of the whale-fiſhing to 
you, although the Britiſh whale-fiſhery pro- 
duces 300,0001. a year, and maintains 3000 
ſeamen, and a great number of ſhipwrights 
'and other artificers. The only thing that ſtop- 

the project was, the diſorders which aroſe 
in America; for theſe led men naturally to 
reflect how imprudent it would be, to confer 
| favours 
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favours which were repaid with ingratitude, or 
perhaps looked upon as indignities. But we 
yield to thoſe monopolies, reſtraints, taxes, 
and preferences, becauſe we know they are 
neceſlary to faſten the vaſt chain of commerce 
which is thrown acroſs the Atlantic between 
America and England—Thoſe reſtraints are 
not peculiar to you in dealing with us, nor to 
us in dealing with you. We impoſe them on 
ourſelves in dealing with ourſelves : for ex- 
ample, the whole landed intereſt, and that of 
every inhabitant who wears a ſuit of clothes, 
is ſacrificed to the mercantile and manufactur- 
ing Intereſts, in the regulations of Parliament 
concerning Wool; for the landlord cannot ex- 
port the wool of his ſheep, nor the inhabitant 
import the woollen cloths of other countries, 
though the one could fell his wool to foreign» 
ers much dearer than to thoſe who have thus 
got a monoply of it, and the other buy cloth 
much cheaper from them than from his coun- 
trymen. In ſome of thoſe regulations 
which affect ourſelves only, Parliament ſome- 
times commits miſtakes ; but they are reme- 
died as ſoon as felt and pointed out. Per- 
haps in ſome of thoſe regulations which affect 
you relatively to us, or us relatively to you, 
miſtakes in commercial principles have alſo 
been committed; in ſome inſtances you are 
rhaps reſtrained too much, and in too 
ittle : but in the great Act of State which we 
allude to, theſe miſtakes can by commercial 
principles be corrected. For it is your and 
our ſolid ſecurity, that your Aſſemblies and 
our Parliaments c: nao: injure thoſe whoin they 
D repreſent 
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repreſent without hurting themſelves, nor in- 
jure you without hurting us, nor us without 
hurting you. It will not be difficult for mer- 
chants on both ſides to ſuggeſt favours which 
we aught not to refuſe to you, and limitations 
which you ought not to refuſe to us. And we 
pray for ſome great and liberal commercial 
arrangement, which may remain a monument 
to future ages, that though there was ance, 
there was but once, the appearance of a 
quarrel, between Great Britain and her Co- 
lonies. 


The next ground of your complaints, in 
point of conſequence, is, that the King 
and Parliament intertere in other objects of your 
internal Legiflation, new model your Aſſem- 
blies, and alter your Charters. 


Here again it will be your own fault, if in 
adjuſting the terms of the Act of State we have 
mentioned, order ſhall not ariſe out of diſ- 
order, and a great judicial and legiſlative ar- 
rangement accompany a commercial one, — 
In Virginia the Juſtices of the Peace and your 
Governor and Council are your only Judges. 
The former ſit only once a month; from them 
there lies an appeal to the Governor and Coun- 
eil, formed into a Court of Judicature, 
which fits only in April and October, and only 
twenty days at each time, and which it is not 
unknoun to us, is at this day in arrears above 
ſix years in its law buſineſs. It is no affront 
to either of theſe bodies of men to ſay, that 
however upright or abla they may be, they 


can 
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can know little of law. In the infant ſtate 
of your ſociety this adminiſtration of Juftice 
was perhaps the beſt; but is not applicable 
to a ſtate of ſociety, in which the modifi- 
cations of the actions of mankind, and con- 
fequently of tights and delinquencies found- 
ed on theſe, are infinite in extent. This im- 
potent ſtate of law has given room not only 
for the preſent diforders in Virginia, but for 
their greater than they are; for the 
Juſtices dare nt officiate at all, even 1 
they were willing; and the Mob are turned thi 
Governors inſtead of the governed. It has 
been ſo in every country ſince this world be- 
gan, in which dignity, independence, power, 
and even fptendor has not been thrown around 
. the ſeats of juſtice, to ſtrike with awe the ima- 
| 1 the meaneſt, and with the neceſ- 

ity of obedience even the higheſt: A fimilar 
imperfection in the ſtate of Law and Police 
pres we are afraid, many of your other 

rovinces. In few of them are your Judges 
for life, or ſupported by appointments which 
can give even rank to their offices; the ine- 
vitable confequence of which cannot fail to be, 
that they muſt de the Slaves either of thoſe 
whoappoint them, or of che Mob, inſtead of the 
Maſters af both. Thefe are the very rocks on 
which the Grecian Republics were ſhipwredk- 
44; for the ſpitits of Men are high, and 
therefore mutinous, and are to be Kept from 
diſorder only by the laws. But where the Ad- 
Tailniſtration of theſe is weak, there is no fe- 
-eurity for che Property, Petfon, or Honour of 
n one. —é— te defect in che con- 
2 gition 
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dition of your ſociety we plead the cauſe of 
Human Nature, not our own. You of inferior 
orders need the protection of independent 
and powerful Courts of Juſtice to defend you 
againſt the high ; .and you of ſuperior ſtations 
need it to defend you againſt the low. Both 
of you beſt know how far it is ſafe and ho- 
nourable to depend upon Jurisconſults of the 
Tar and-Feather order. You have trigd the 
Experiment, and ſmarted by it. —— You will 
be told we mean to enſlave you by law. We 
ſcorn to anſwer the inſinuation. It is our pride 
as Britons to be ſlaves to the law, but free in 
every thing elſe. If you ſuſpect us, appoint 
your own 8 pay them your own falaries, 
or ſhare the appointment and payment with 
the Crown. To us theſe points are immaterial, 
but let your Judges be for life, with incomes 
ſuited to their ſtations; and in their indepen- 
dence your own will be ſecured. . 


On this head it is your intereſt more than 
burs, to correct all errors in the Conſtitutions 
of your General Aſſemblies, and of your 
Charters. Moſt of your Conſtitutions . were 
4 formed by accident, not by ſore-thought. 
Some of your - Charters hardly deſerve the 

name. If we are in the wrong in thinking ſo, 
ler them ſtand as they are; But, if we are in 
the fight, correct them like men. Common 
ſenſe will ſhew you, without our doing it, that 
they ſhould be modelled by, the rules of com- 
mon fenſe. The beſt of Princes will contribute 
his part, and Parliament theirs, to comply with 
your deſires for,every, alteration which ca lead 


to 
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to Juſtice, Order, and your own Intereſt ; and 


we the People of England will applaud them 
when they do. 


When you ſhall thus have obtained a re- 
gular Adminiſtration of Law, Police, and Go- 
vernment amongſt you, we ſhall not be afraid 
of your holding your Eſtates and Trade, and 
we the Debts due to us out of both, by the 
uncertain tenure of Chance, or of Democratical 
Anarchy, which is worſe than Chance; and we 
ſhall have little occaſion to interfere in your 
Internal, Judicial, or Legiſlative Arrange- 
ments. e great rule, which you do not 
diſpute, that your laws are not to be incom 
tible with the law of England, and that the 
Crown has or ought to have a negative upon 
the Bills of your Aſſemblies, in the ſame way 
that it has upon the Bills of our Lords and 


Commons, will ſecure us ſufficiently againſt 
Innovations. 


The only remaining general ſubject of con- 
teſt, ſo far as we can ſee, is the power of the 
Crown to ſend troops amongſt you without 
conſent of your Aſſemblies. Perhaps even 
this delicate point might be adjuſted. For you 
have as much an intereſt to be defended, as we 
have to defend you. On your part it might 
be yielded, that a certain number of Britiſh 
forces ſhould be ſupported in America without 
conſent of the Aſfemblies and on ours, that 


no more ſhould be ſent except in times of War 
or actual Rebellion, 


if 
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I theſe great commercial, judicial, legi- 
Native, and military arrangements were agreed 
upon, we might leave the proviſion for them 
to yourſelves; or at leaſt be contented with a 
ſtanding revenue to be now aſcertained be- 
tween your Aſſemblies and Parliament, For 
though —_— up the diſgraceful and odious 
privilege of taxing you, you cannot be igno- 
rant that you muſt eftabliſh revenues, as all 
other countries do, to ſupport your eſtabliſh- 
ments. | | 


The deluded amongſt you think that we 
aſſume airs of ſuperiority over you even where 
they are needleſs. Far from it; every honour 
of this Country is open to you. We ſhould 
even be happy to ſee you afk the eſtabliſiment 
of a Nobility, and of ranks among yourſelves, 
that your ſpirits might not only be inflamed 
by the love of Liberty, but exalted by the 
love of Family. The whole hiſtory of man- 
kind preſents not a ſtate of ſociety, notwith- 
ſtanding all the imperfections it is charged 
with, ſo fraught with liberty, ſafety, wealth 
and honour, as that of England is. Approach 
to it, fly not'from it. All human kind envy 


it. Reje not, you, what others pray for from 


'Heaven. 


With ſuch ſentiments of kindneſs in our 


breaſts towards you, and we hope in yours to- 


wards us, we cannot, in the reign of the moſt 

virtuous of Princes, hear without the de 

concern, a charge made in the Addreſſes of your 
Congreſs, 


N 
C is, that a ſyſtem bas been formed and 
ed in the reign of that Prince, to en- 
flave you by means of Parliament; and we 


wiſh it had not been added, as a previous hep 
to enſlave us. 


To vindicate the proceedings of Parliament 
where they ought not to be blamed, and to 
point out where perhaps they may without dif- 
ficuky be amended, is the beſt way ta expoſe 
the fallacy of that charge, and at the ſame time 
to ſhew you how eaſy it is to remove ſuch re- 
maining ſubjects of difference between us, as 
have not yet been taken notice of in this Ad- 
dreſs. | 


It is a cruel miſtake for you, ninety-nine of an 
hundred of whom muſt be unacquainted with 
the hiſtory of laws, to be made believe, that 
there were no ſtatutes before the reign of his 
preſent Majeſty, which impoſed taxes on any 
part of the American dominions. Thoſe who 
tell you there were none, know full well there 
were many. Your anceſtors complained of 
ſome of them, as all men do of all taxes, but 
they never diſputed the power of Parliament 
to impole them . 


The laſt war was begun for the fake of Eng- 
hh America. It was terminated by a ſecurity 
gained for it at the Peace, which imagination 
(elf could not have hoped for. Eagland was 
loaded. with an immenſe public debt, contrac- 


25 Ch. II. cap. 7. 5 &8 W.&M. cap. 32. 
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1 
ed in this great American cauſe. By the Peace 
a new ſyſtem was created in America; and an 
empire ſet in motion, which it was obvious 
could not be ſupported without a regular Re- 
venue. At this period Mr. Grenville became 
the Miniſter of England, not ſo much perhaps 
from the choice of Government, as from = 
force of Oppoſition, which obliged another 
Miniſter to give way to him. Mr. Grenville's 
life of labour had heen ſpent in attention to 
the finances of the Britiſh Empire ; thoſe finan- 

which, next to the enjoyment of liberty, 

do above all other things give the ſuperiority 
to Britain above all other nations. At ſuch a 
period, had ſuch a Miniſter propoſed to make 
America liable for that part of the public 
debt of England, which had been contracted 
in defending her, it would be ungenerous 
to his memory, to impute his doing ſo, to a 
deſign of enſlaving America, in order to en- 
ſlave his own Country; that country, the care 
of whoſe rights employed even his lateſt hours, 
But he carried not his views ſo far as to ſub- 
et America to a ſhare of the burden even of 
that debt, and much leſs of the other debts of 
England. He only prevailed upon Parliament, 
in the fourth year of the King, to impoſe taxes 
upon ſundry foreign commodities imported into 
America, the produce of which taxes was to be 
ipent in the Colonies, and confined to the ſer- 
vice of the Colonies; and theſe taxes were 
external ones, that is to ſay, Port-duties, 
-which every one might avoid, by not import- 
ing the goods on which they were laid, or not 
buying them when imported. No American 
com- 
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England to impoſe external duties u 
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complained of this at the time as an impoſition 
of ſlavery. You paid the taxes as your an- 
ceſtors had done other neceſſary ones. If in 
impoſing theſe taxes he erred in opinion con- 
Ccrning a matter of right, you erred againſt it 
too; for you called it not in queſtion. If error 
was venial in you, why was it criminal in him? 
It is hard that vou ſhould now convert into 2 
tcheme to enflave you, what you hen deemed 
conſiſtent with your freedem. 


In the ſucceeding year, the ſame Miniſter, 
on the ſame principles of giving ſecurity to & 
new and, growing Empi:c, the machine of 


'which could not even ſtand, and much leſs 


move without revenues to ſupport it, prevailed 
upon Parliament to pals the Stamp Act. The 
produce of the duties was by the Act to be 


ſpent in the Colonies, and applied ſolely io 
their ſervice. 


America clamoured againſt this luſt AR. 
Theſe clamours originated among, the Lawyers 
there, whom the tax chiefly affected, and 
they were taken up in England by the oppo- 
ſers of the Miniſter; two claſſes of men, the 
firſt of whom, by their profethon, have al- 
ways the abilities, and the other, in the pur- 
ſuit of their ambition, the intereſt to diſſemi- 
nate clamour. But in theſe clamours, exten- 
five as they afterwards became, though flow - 
ing from Nature, and kept up by Art, na 
American made an objection to the right of 


| Ame- 
rica. You called for the repeal of the Stamp 
E Act 
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AQ which impoſed internal duties ; but you 
did not aſk the repeal of the Port-duties 


which had the year before been laid upon 
you, 


Lord Rockingham's Adminiſtration, which 
roſe on the ruin of Mr. Grenville's, repealed 
the Stamp Act; but did not repeal the Act 
which had impoſed the Port-duties. We do 
not pry with a jaundiced eye into the motives 
of that Adminiſtration for the firſt of thoſe 
meaſures ; we impute them to the beſt mo- 
tives; becauſe we believe that there are in a 
party of which his Lordſhip is the leader, men 
of Spaniſh honour and Roman virtue; although 
we muſt tell you, that you deceive yourſelves 
groſsly, when you look up to perſons as the 
only aſſertors of American liberty, who took 
aff only one of what you call your chains, but 
left the other faſt on your necks. But if you 
incline to pay compliments to an Adminiſtra- 
tion. which we do not complain of, it is rather 
unfair in you to refufe them to that Prince, by 
whoſe nod alone they were permitted to do 
any thing. If there has been a ſyſtem in the 
preſent reign to enſlave you, the repeal even 
of one of thoſe two ſtatutes affords an in- 
_ that it was not very ſyſtematically pur- 
ued. | 


Soon after this repeal, Lord Rockingham's 
Adminiſtration. got an Act of Parliament paſs 
ſed, which declared the 1 of Parlia- 
ment over America, in caſes whatſoever. 
You cannot convert this ſtatute-into a link of 


the 


ve of 


the chain which you think is intended to en- 
thral you, when you reflect that it was forged 
by thoſe whom your _ and yourſelves 
look upon as the great aſſertors of your li- 
berty. 


As you had not hitherto claimed a right of 
exemption from the power of Parliament to 
impoſe external taxes upon you, Miniſters 
could not think of rights which yourſelves had 
never dreamed of. In the Miniſtry which ſuc- 
ceeded to that of Lord Rockingham, an Act 
of Parliament was paſſed in the ſeventh year 

of the King, which laid Port-duties in America 
upon ſome other objects of commerce than 
thoſe which were contained in Mr. Grenville's 
firſt Act of the fourth of the King. This Act 
was ſo little a link in the chain of ſyſtem a- 
gainſt you, that all thoſe who were then the 
King's Miniſters have ſince denied in full Par- 
liament all concern in the fabric of it; and 
they are intitled to credit, becauſe they are 
© now engaged in different parties, and each 
would lay the blame on his neighbour, if he 
could with any truth. It was at the time no- 
torious to all, that the project of the Act was 
the work of a ſingle perſon, Mr. Townſend, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, in 
matters of trade and finance, is well known to 
have conſulted more with Merchants and Fi- 
nanciers than with Miniſters, becanſe he thought 
every man knew his own bukneſs beſt ; and 
in whoſe great talents Parliament put too im- 
plicit a confidence in paſſing the AQ, 
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America again clamoured ; and then for the 
firſt time objefted to the power of external! 
taxation in Parliament. But ſhe went further, 
and ſtarted many new pretenſions which we 
wiſh not to repeat, and among others the ex- 
travagant doctrines that ſhe was not bound by 
the Navigation Laws, and that ſhe was even 
independent of Parliament altogether. Theſe 
clamours were well-founded in part; for all the 
taxes in the Statute, exc-pt that upon Tea, 
had been laid upon Britiſh manufactures, which 
conſequ<nily bad already paid many taxes in 
Britain, ſo that the Statute loaded you both 
with your tax and ours. Adminiſtration and 
Parliament therefore liſtened with ſenſe and 
juſtice to your complaints, and redrefled them, 
by repealing thoſe parts of the Act which had 
impoſed that double tax. But it was improper, 
in point of common prudence, to repeal that 
part of it which impoſed a trifling tax upon 
Tea; becauſe, by aſking that repeal, at the 
very time when you were not aſking the repeal 
of the many Port-duties impoſed by Mr. Gren- 
ville's firſt Act of the fourth of the King, you 
ſhewed that you inſiſted on this trifle as a mat- 
ter of mere pride; as a mark of your exalta- 
tion and of our humiliation ; which it was im- 
poſſible for England to ſubmit to, while the 
great queſtions of independence and ſuprema- 
cy were yet unadjuſted, however compatible 
they might ſeem when with temper and reaſon 
they ſhould come ta be diſcuſſed. If Mr. 
Townſend's Act was a link in the ſyſtem of 
this reign to enſlave you, the repeal of : af- 
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ſords another inſtance that it was not very 
ſyſtematically purſued. 


Your Congreſs complains of a Statute which, 
during the Duke of Grafton's Adminiſtration, 
| ſuſpended the Aſſembly of New York as a con- 
tinuation of the ſyſtem of tyranny. We will 
appeal to your candour againſt their want of it. 
Parliament had paſſed a Statute which made 
neceſſary tions for the quarters and pro- 
viſions of the King's ſoldiers in America ; re- 
gulations to which we, who are as fond of li- 
berty as you are, pay obedience in Britain, | 
becauſe we think that-men who ſubmit to loſe 
part of their own freedom for a time, in order 
to enſure it to their countrymen for ever, are | 
entitled to all the ſenſibility which we can ſhew 
to them. But theſe regulations were entirely 
infringed by an Act of the Aſſembly of New 
York. If that Aﬀembly took upon itſelf to 
repeal one Act of Parliament, they might have | 
repealed many others; and the ſubject why 
obeyed the legiſlature of the one country, muſt 1 
have been a rebel in the eyes of the other. 
Theſe conſequences led directly, unavoidably, 


—— 


and rapidly to a civil war between the inhabi- 
tants of New York and the people of _ 
There was no way to ſtop the courſe of ſuch 
an Aſſembly, but to ſuſpend its movements al- 
together, until it ſhould agree to the 
miſchiefs it had done. The effect anſwered 
the deſign. The Aſſembly recovered the good- 
humour of Engliſhmen to Engliſhmen, and 
the people their Aſſembly. Can a law which 
conferred the common rights of humanity up- 
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en the companions of your hazards and glories, 
who conquered with you and for you, be called 
2 violation of the rights of Human Nature a- 


gainſt you? Can another which prevented 
a civil war be reproached with want of mercy ? 


When mens minds are irritated, every thing 
is the ſource of diſcontent. Many of the 
Traders in America had long complained of 
the diſtance of the London Cuſtom-houſe, 
which upon diſputes with revenue officers, 
made applications far redreſs expenſive and 
tedious. Smuggling had gone beyond all 
bounds in America, from the want of a Board 
of Cuſtoms to keep a ſtrict eye over the con- 
duct of their officers. A Board of Cuſtoms was 
upon theſe accounts by Act of Parliament ſet- 
tled at Boſton in the ſeventh year of the King. 
But that eſtabliſhment, which the fair trader 
had long deſired, and the Smuggler alone had 
reaſon to dread, has been converted, in the 
ſentations of your Congreſs, into a badge 
of your ſlavery. As long as we did not eſta- 
bliſh a Board of Cuſtoms in America, we were 
blamed for n ing you. When we ſend it, 
we are charged with inſulting you. If Boards 
of Revenue be of ſlavery, no nation 
that has wealth is free. Should we recal the 
preſent Board of Cuſtoms, your poſterity might 
tel] our rity, that a Board of Cuſtoms over 
the Trade of America, at three thouſand miles 
diſtance from her, was one of the moſt igno- 
minious badges of her ſlavery. It is certainly 
for the intereſt of the ſupremacy of England 
to place the reſidence of all the controuling 
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wers, in England, in order to keep her Co- 
Lakin, even by the forms of office, in remem- 
brance of their dependence ; and it is not dif- 
ficult in the royal governments, to lodge in the 
Governor of every Province, with « few of his 


council, all the powers of a Board of Cuſtoms 
over the frauds of trade, and all its terrors 
over the frauds of officers. And therefore par- 
don us if we ſuſpect, ſhould any great com- 
mercial arrangement ever be the ſubject of ami- 
cable diſcuſhon between you and us, that the 
inſpection of the trade of America committed 
to a Cuſtom-houſe reſiding in En is one 
of the laſt favours which the fair trader in Ame- 
rica would apply for. 


But in deſcribing the powers of this Board 
of Cuſtoms, your Congreſs ought not to have 
ſaid in their Addreſſes to their ſovereign, and 
you, that the Commiſſioners of it are im- 
powered to break open and enter houſes 
« without the — of any civil magiſtrate, 
founded on legal information.” We are cet 
tain that the Board of Cuſtoms in America has 


no ſuch power by law. We cannot think that 


their ſupet iors here would direct them to aſ- 
ſume it againſt law. We do not believe they 
exerciſe it. But if we are miſtaken, point 
out the offenders. The of an injured 


vengeance 
Public will overtake them. But till you 
out theſe lay not the offence of — upon 
others whom you know muſt be guiltleſs. 


Your Congrefs complains of the ſtarutes pat- 
ſed during former adminiſtratioris of the preſent 
8 reign, 
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reign, to regulate the Admiralty and Vice - ad- 
miralty courts of America, which, they ſay, 
extend the juriſdiction of thoſe courts beyond 
their ancien* limits, deprive you of a trial by 
Jury, authoriſe the judges certificate to indem- 
nify the proſecutor in revenue queſtions from 
damages, require oppreſhve ſecurity from the 
claimant of a ſeizure before he ſhall be allow- 
ed to defend his property, and provide ſalaries 
and fees for the judges from the effects to be 
condemned by themſelves. 


This bundle is large, and muſt be ſeparated. 
If theſe be intolerable hardſhips, your anceſtors 
ſhared in ſome, and we ſhare in more of them, 
without complaining. 


Before the date of thoſe ſtatutes, each, or 
almoſt each Province, had its own Admiralty- 
court: but theſe had ſo little dignity, and 
from their local connexions were ſo much lia- 
ble to be ſwayed either by the officer or the 
ſmuggler, that they were the continual ſubject 
of complaint to both. The Americans com- 
plained too of the circumſtance, that the ſala- 
ries of the Judges of thoſe Courts aroſe from 
the fines and forfeitures impoſed by them- 
ſelves. Laſtly, they complained that a Court 
of Appeal in England was too diſtant from 
America, To relieve their complaints, four 
great Vice-admiralty Courts were, in conſe- 
quence of the ſtatutes in queſtion, erected in 
different ſtations in America. Judges were 
appointed to them of known abilities and 
er. Large ſalaries were ſettled upon the 

Judges 
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Judges to make them independent. Theſe 


lalaries were paid not from the fines and for- 
ſeitures, but in the common way; and to ſave 
the trouble and expence of appealing to Eng- 
land, a power of receiving appeals was lodg- 
ed in theſe Courts. Thoſe are the offences 
which, in the inſtitution of the new Courts, 
have been committed. Your Congreſs com- 
plains then of the favours granted to the in- 
treaties of their own country-men. If you 
think that theſe Courts are too diſtant from 
each other, they can, by the erection of more, 
be cauſed to approach. The impropriety m 
the original Provincial Admiralty Courts, of 


the Judges receiving their ſalaries from the 
fines, can be removed. 


With regard again to the mode of trial 
without a jury in thoſe Courts, in revenue 
queſtions, it has ſubſiſted in America ſince the 
ſtature in the 22d and 23d of Charles the Se- 
cond, which eſtabliſhed it. Your anceſtors 
ſubmitted to it, becauſe they favoured the fair 
trader, and did not deſue to ſee an opening 
given for the trial of a ſmuggling cargo by a 
jury of ſmugglers. With all the ſtrength of 
this mode of trial, Government has found it 
weak to ſupport the fair trader by the puniſh- 
ment of the illicit one; and we cannot con- 
ſent to have it aboliſhed, till we ſee another 
equally efficient ſubſtituted in its room. Per- 
mit us to remind you, that the far greateſt 
part of the revenue queſtions in this country, 
that is, moſt of the Exciſe ones, are not tried 
by jury at all. Permit us alſo to remind you, 
that in Ireland, offences againſt the a” 
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of Cuſtoms are tried by the ſummary Exciſe 
laws, and not by Jury; and ſo ſenſible are the 
Iriſh of the neceſſity of doing fo, that Parlia- 
mentary Oppoſitions, violent as they are in 
that country, never complain of it. They 
know and acknowledge, that as long as Cuſ- 
tom-houſe cauſes were tried by Juries, the 
illicit trader was continually acquitted to the 
ruin of the fair one. When you wiſh for im- 
partial juſtice, we wiſh for no more; and there- 
fore, if you deſire the trial by jury in revenue 
queſtions, you muſt take along with it a court 
of Exchequer in which that jury is to act, and 
by which to be controlled, as we do in Eng- 
land. 


When you complain of the latitude given 
in the Admiralty Courts to try in one place a 
ſeizure made in another, you complain of the 
Laws of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in all 
of which, a ſeizure made in one country can 
be tried in another, and brought from the ex- 
tremity of the kingdom to be tried in the ca- 
pital. When the Judge in America gives a 
certificate of the probable cauſe of ſeizure, to 
protect the proſecutor from damages, he does 
no more than the Judge in England is, by ma- 
ny Acts of Parliament, entitled to do. When 
the claimant of a ſeizure is obliged in America 
to find ſecurity before he proſecutes his claim, 
he does no more than the claimant in England, 
by Act of Parliament, is obliged to do. It is 
unfair to impute the laſt of theſe regulations to 
the preſent reign; for it took place by Act of 
Parliament in a former reign, to wit, in that 
of "_ George the Firſt. When your Con- 
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greſs attempts to inflame you by the enumer- 
ation of ſuch particulars, they ought to have 
told you, that the freeſt people upon earth 
ſubmit to them, becauſe they find them all too 
little to encourage thoſe who trade fairly, at 
the expence of thoſe who do not. 

Perhaps, with a greater ſemblance of juſtice, 
but not with the ſolidity of it, your Congreſs 
complains of the reſolutions of the two houſes 
of Parliament, which about ſix years ago gave 
force to the old laws of Henry the VIII. by 
declaring that treaſons and miſpriſions of trea- 
ſon committed in America, might be tried in 
England. In theſe reſolutions, there was ſure - 
ly no novelty or ſtretch in law to reach you. 
The Scotch rebels were tried for their treaſons, 
not in the kingdom in which their crime was 
committed : the Suſſex ſmugglers were tried 
for their treaſons, not in the county in which 
their crime was committed. The murderers 
of Mr. Park, Governour of the Leeward Iſlands, 
in the beginning of this century, were tried 
for their treaſon, not in the quarter of the 
globe in which the crime was committed ; for 
he was murdered in the Weſt Indies, and they 
were tried in London; and tried too under the 
authority of that very act of Henry the Eighth, 
which your Congreſs would make you believe 
had now for the firſt time been revived to op- 
preſs you. A ſimilar rule of law is univerſal 
among all modern nations which have colonies, 
and was ſo among all ancient ones. It is 
founded on the great intereſts of ſociety, which 
make it neceſſary, * in crimes which _ 
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the exiſtence of the ſtate, the arm of the ſtat®© 
ſhould be felt to the very extremity of her do” 
minions. It is founded even upon a tender” 
neſs to the criminal and to juries; for death 
inflicted by his friends is the more painful to 
him; and the neceſſity upon friends to inflict 
it, if they break not their oath, is the more 
humiliating to them. Had the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's adherents been brought to their trials 
in London, even before Jefferys, the effects of 
them would neither have been fo unpopular 
nor ſo bloody, as when they were permitted 
to rage in —_ obnox1ous, ſubdued, and 
where every Juryman thought he threw guilt 
off himſ ſelf by laying it on his neighbour. 

The rule of law declared by the Houſes is 
univerſal through every other part of the Bri- 
tiſh dominions, in Europe, Aſia, and Africa. 
Where is the Statute, the Charter, the Act of 
Aſſembly, or the Practice, which exempted 
America from it? If none fuch is to be found, 

why is England accuſed of making a ſtretch 
when ſne made none? She declared the validi- 
ty of her old laws: it would be well for her 
ſons that modern whimſies were not liſtened to 
in their place. 


A Court of Commiſſion and Inquiry in 
Rhode-Iſland was the conſequence of thoſe re- 
ſolutions. This Court wanted not objects. 
There are among you who know that you eſ- 
caped its juſtice by its merey, while you com- 
plain of its violence. Government often 
throws a veil over ſecrets which the indiſcreti- 
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on of individuals would uncover. It holds 
proofs in its hands, but publiſhes them not. 
King William was ſurrounded all his life-time 
in Holland and in England with treaſons which 
he knew of, He contented himſelf with diſ- 
appeinting them, but ſcarcely ever ſhed blood. 
We aſk you two queſtions. Have no violences 
againſt Government been ſeen in America ſince 
the inſtitution of that commiſſion? Has any 
man been impriſoned, fined, or executed in 
conſequence of a commiſſion, which in the 
hands of ſome of your former Princes would have 
cauſed all America to tremble ? That Court 
was the creature of policy and mercy. It was 
ſent to deter men from the commiſſion of 
crimes by the fear of puniſhment, but not to 
puniſh. It was only a Court of Inquiry, not 
of Trial, and the violences which were its ob- 
jects, becauſe imputable to paſſion and miſ- 
takes in opinion, have ſince been forgiven. 


Yet even theſe reſolutions of the Houſes of 
Parliament on the moſt important of all ſub- 
jets, however ſupported by the authority of 
other nations, and apparently neceſſary in our 
own, may be alſo the ſubject of fortunate re- 
gulation between us. If you will bring with 
you the ſame willingneſs to puniſh rebellion 
juſtly, which we ſhall bring with us not to 
puniſh the mere picture of it unjuſtly, we can- 
not well differ. Afraid of treaſon laws as we 
are, in a nation which admits in ſome extreme 
caſes of the lawfulneſs of reſiſtance, you know 
us little, if you think that we will forge — 
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for you, which may be transferred from you 
fo ourſelves. 


There remains yet one other Statute of for- 
mer adminiſtrations to be mentioned. Several 
of your Aſſemblies had paſſed acts and votes, 
making the paper currency of the Province a 
legal tender in payment of debt, although that 
currency was in many places not one-fifth in 
value of the money which the creditor had ad- 
vanced: And theſe votes and acts were procu 
red by the influence of thoſe who had an in- 
tereſt to gain by a fraud which equally cheated 
the American inhabitants and the Britiſh mer- 
chant. Parliament, with Engliſh honeſty and 
Engliſh honour, paſſed an act, which, by de- 
claring ſuch tenders of payment to be void in 
law, removed diſgrace from the tranſactions of 
your private buſineſs. Was this an infringe- 
ment of American liberty ? It has been called 
ſo. Let God and your own conſciences deter- 
mine between us if It was. 


While your minds were not yet recovered 
from the falſe alarms, which had been ſpread 
on account of thoſe ſtatutes and reſolutions, 
the bankruptcy of the Eaſt India Company 
happened; an event which gave room for the 
Miniſter who ſucceeded to thoſe we have men- 
tioned, in the mutual connection of intereſts 
on which the proſperity of the Britiſh Empire 
hangs, to relieve the diſtreſſes of that Compa- 
ny, and at the ſame time to make compenſa- 
tion to you for all the wrongs you imagined 
you had ſuffered ; and this by an act of indul- 
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gence to both.” He embraced the occaſion, 
and ſucceeded in perſuading Parliament to give 
a draw-back of the greateſt part of the Britiſh 
duties upon Teas which ſhould be imported 
into America. The Eaſt Indies and America 
(as a Member of the Houſe of Commons, who 
is no enemy to America once eloquently ex- 
preſſed himſelf,) are the two wings on which 
the eagle of Britiſh commerce ſoars to the ſkies. 
By this indulgence a great market was opened 
for the Company's Teas, with which the Com- 
pany was at that time over-ſtocked ; a power 
was given to the fair trader of America to beat 
the French, Dutch, and Daniſh ſmuggler out 
of the field; and the inhabitant of America 
was furniſhed with Teas from England at a 
cheaper rate than they were furniſhed to our- 
ſelves; becauſe we paid a tax, but he drew it 
back. We believe there were few perſons in 
England, who did not beheve at the time that 
the expedient was a wiſe, and would be a for- 
tunate one. 


How that favour has been received, what 
paſſed when theſe Teas were imported to Boſ- 
ton, we wiſh we could not remember. Hol- 
land and Switzerland, as well as France and 
Spain, would have called it rebellion. But we 
only called it tumult and inſurrection. But 
to prevent theſe from ſwelling into rebellion, 
proviſionary laws were required; and theſe 
your Congreſs has converted likewiſe into 
imaginary links of an imaginary chain to en- 
ſlave you; let us ſee with what juſtice. 


We 
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We begin with the regulations which affect- 
ed the town of Boſton. 


One ſure mark of tyranny is to drive the 
ſubjects to deſpair, that, under the pretence of 
puniſhing the effects of that deſpair, ſhe may 
get the power of ſtripping them for ever of the 
power of reſiſtance. Did Parliament act in 
this manner to the people of Boſton ? What 
were the great puniſhments inflicted, by the 
atrocity of which the people of that town were 
to be driven to draw down greater upon them- 
ſelves? Two. The Cuſtom-houſe was re- 
moved. The Trade of the Town was ſuſ- 
pended. Was a Cuſtom-houſe in ſafety in a 
place where the Commiſſioners had been ob- 
liged to take refuge in the King's ſhips? Was 
the Trade of England ſafe in a place where 
the property of one of her greateſt Companies 
was deſtroyed in the face of day ?—Tyranny 
is alſo to be known by the duration of the 
marks of her violence. For how many ages 
was the puniſhment inflicted on Boſton to 
laſt ? Until thoſe who had committed the out- 
rage ſhould have the honour and honeſty to 
repair it; that is to ſay, not for an hour, if 
the people of Boſton had reflected that true 
pride conſiſts in making reparation for injuries, 
not in committing and perſiſting in them. 
That is ſurely an eaſy puniſhment from 
which the Criminal may ef by only 
doing his duty. Parliament left an open 
door for reconciliation. If the people of Boſ- 
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ton would not enter, who has been in the 
fault ? 


The next proviſionary Statute complained 
of, is that which enabled thoſe who ſhould be 
engaged in the ſuppreſſion of Tumults in Maſ- 
ſachuſett's Bay, to claim a trial in England, if 
they were queſtioned for having done their 
duty. Thoſe who kill in England after the 
Mob Act is read, are entitled to an acquittal: 
but all that the Statute in queſtion did, was to 
entitle thoſe who were equally entitled to pro- 
tection, to a trial in their own country. This 
was a law not of policy but neceſſity; for was 
it proper that chok who aſſerted the authority 
of the laws in America, ſhould be tried by 
the very perſons who denied the validity 
of thoſe laws and the authority of the Ma- 
giſtrates who ſupported them? Was it juſt 
to expoſe the Fired and Honours of men 
to the mercy of Juries who declared that 
they looked upon them as Enemies ? The law 
which knocks at every man's breaſt, without 
his going to a law-book to look for it, cries 
aloud : ** Let not the accuſed party ſuffer by 
* him who has an intereſt or a paſſion to con- 
„ demn him.” This law is called in inflam- 
matory language, an Amneſty for the mur - 
derers of America. Yet it reached only a 
limited diſtrict in which there were inſurrecti- 
ons, and was to laſt only for a neceſſary and 
hmited rime. Was the Ametican profecutor 
afraid that the offender might eſcape from the 
want of evidence againſt him at three —_ 
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mules diſtance? The Statute relieved him of 
his fears: for it provided that the witneſſes 
whom he called ſhould attend to prove his 
charge. Did the witneſs complain of the 
hardſhip of his attendance, even in aid of the 
moſt ſublime of human virtues, Juſtice ? The 
Statute provided that his charges ſhould be 
borne at the public expence. In every provi- 
ſion of the Act, the timorous hand of freedom 
is to be ſeen, which trembles even in ſaving 
a community, left it ſhould injure an indi- 
vidual, 


But our Miniſters know that true wiſdom 
lies not in obſtinacy, they pretend not to in- 
fallibility ; if they do, they will be no favour- 
ites of ours; and it is in your own power to 
prevent their aſking from Parliament the con- 
tinuance of a Statute which was ſo neceſſary, 
but withal ſo unpopular. By a great judicial 
and legiſlative arrangement let a regular ad- 
miniſtration of Law, Police, and Government 
be eſtabliſhed among you, worthy of your- 
ſelves, and this ſubject of conteſt will die of 
itſelf, for we ſhall expect the ſame juſtice in 
your Courts, which you well know you are 
ſure of in ours. We told you, we would 
give you a generous credit, becauſe we ex- 
peed to receive it from you in return: as a 
proof of our doing ſo, we are conſcious of no 
fears that you would abuſe our confidence, 
although in caſes of tumults, we ſhould, in- 
Read of bringing the priſoners to England, 
leave the trial to Committees of your own 
_ Aſſemblies, 
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Aſſemblies, in which we believe, and believe 
firmly, that ſentiments of honour would pre- 
vail over thoſe of party in ingenuous minds. 
If it did not, we ſhould not complain of ac- 
quittals, even though founded in prejudice, 
and the power of the Crown to pardon would 
ſave thoſe whom the injuſtice of party had 
condemned. 


The next of the late Statutes complained 
of is, that which altered the Charter of Maſ- 
ſachuſett's Bay, ſo far as to give the nomina- 
tion of the Council to the King, inſtead of 
leaving it with the Houſe of Repreſentatives. 
The great aſſertor of our Liberties King Willi- 
am, even without Act of Parliament, or legal 
proceſs, reſumed the Governments of Penn- 
ylvania and Maryland into his own hands, 
becauſe thoſe who poſſeſſed them had broke 
the conditions on which they were granted, 
by violating the laws, though not in ſo great 
a degree as the people of Maſſachuſett's Bay 
have done. George the firſt, in the ſame 
\ ſituation did the ſame thing with regard to the 
Government of South-Carolina . Queen 
Anne, without Act of Parliament or legal 
proceſs, took the command of the Connec- 
ticut and Rhode- Iſland militias from the Go- 
vernors of thoſe Provinces, in whom their 
Charters had placed it, and gave the com- 
mand of the one to the Governor of New- 
York, and of the other to the Governor of 


he evidence of theſe reſumption» is ſoon to be publiſhed. 
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Maſlachuſett's-Bay ; becauſe it was deemed 
dangerous and impolitic to commit the power 
of the ſword to the ſame hand which held that 
of Government in a Province. The Statute 
you complain of did not revoke the Charter 
of Maſſachuſett's Bay; it only brought its con- 
ſtitution to reſemble that of England more 
nearly than it did. The moſt perfe& idea of 
Government that ever was framed is that of a 
King, a Houſe of Lords, or Great Council, 
which owes its honours to the King, and a 
Houſe of Repreſentatives, who owe their ho- 
nours to the People. But in the Conſtitution 
of Maſſachuſett's Bay there were only two 
orders, to wit, that of Governor, and of the 
Houſe of Repreſentatives; ſeeing the inter- 
mediate order, to wit, the Council, was cho- 
ſen by the Houſe of Repreſentatives, and was 
therefore no more than one of its Commit- 
tees : with this advantage on the part of the 
Houſe of Repreſentatives againſt the execu- 
tive power, that that Committee had all the 
weight and powers which ſhould have apper- 
tained to the intermediate order. The diſor- 
dered State of the Province called aloud for a 
Conſtitution, which in this Country is the 
t ſecurity of Order. But this approach to 

the perfection of Liberty your Congreſs calls 
Slavery. The alteration was indeed not tem- 
porary but perpetual, becauſe it was obvious 
that without ſome ſuch alteration, a perpetu- 
ity of tranquility could not be inſured, If 
you think that the office of Counſellor ſhould 
be for life, inſtead of depending upon the 
pleaſure 
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pleaſure of the Crown, perhaps we agree with 
you ; had you hereditary ranks we could nat 
differ at all. Inſtead of pulling down, raiſe 
up. Suggeſt what you want, to make your 
various Conſtitutions perfect. Your wiſhes 
will not be refuſed you, if they are what they 
ſhould be. The diſpute about the alteration 
of the Conſtitution of one Colony would be 
buried in oblivion, if at your own deſire, and 
with your own conſent, all bad thi were 
taken from all of them, and all good things 
put into them. 


The laſt proviſionary law of the ſame Nli- 
niſter, which you complain of, is chat whuch 
rovides for the quartering of the troops. 
his law not of policy but neceſſity, and with- 
out which the troops would be no better, in 
times of diſorder and danger, than Statues, 
was to laſt only a few months, that is, while 
diſorder and danger called for it. The Romans, 
who of all nations watched the moſt to pre- 
ſerve the liberties of the low and the dignities 
of the great, gave up often, by c a 
dictator in times of danger, all the honours of 
both for a while, that they might enjoy them 
for ever. Their Senates, which were rather 
Aſſemblies of Gods than of Men, went fur- 
ther; for in times of civil commotion, they 
gave powers even to their Conſuls. Ne quid 
detriment: reſpublica capiat. Mark theſe great 
ſtrokes of great policy; and then aſk your 
own. minds, whether a. permiſſion to Eng- 
liſh troops, acting in the cauſe of their 
Country, 
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Country, to fleep under cover, inſtead of 
the open air, be a violation of American li- 
berty ? 


We. wiſh we had no occaſion to mention 
your complaints of the Statute which adjuſted 
the limits and the government of the Province 
of Quebec. It affected not your boundaries, 
for it contains a clauſe that it ſhall not affect 
the boundary of any other Colony. It gave 
the enjoyment of French Laws to French 
Men, who declared that they could not live 
without them. It gave toleration, that fair- 
eſt flower of cultivated humanity, (as a Mem- 
ber of the houſe of Commons well expreſſed 
it,) to Engliſh ſubjects. It injured nobody. 
And we hope it pleaſed our God, though it 
pleaſed not your Congreſs. We marvel 
much, how that Congreſs has omitted to fend 
one Addreſs to the inhabitants of Bengal, to 
riſe in rebellion againſt us, becauſe we have 
not conferred upon them all the honours of 
Engliſh liberty, which they are not aſking ; 
and another to their fellow-ſubjects in Eng- 
land, to reproach them for permitting the 
Gentoo religion to exiſt in that part of their 
dominions. 


We wiſh alſo, for the ſake of private ho- 
nour, which your Congreſs ought not to have 
loſt ſight of, even in the cauſe of the Public, 
that they had not deceived you, by convert- 
ing a Statute paſt in the time of the preſent 
Adminiſtration, for the ſecurity of your and 

| our 
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our bulwarks, his Majeſty's ſhips and dock - 
yards, into a battery erected and levelled 
againſt American liberties. A ſhort time be- 
fore this Statute was paſled, a great national 
calamity by a fire, which was ſuſpected to be 
wilful, at Portſmouth, called for a new law 
with new penalties to prevent ſuch diſaſters 
for the future. Capital puniſhment was in- 
flicted by the Statute in queſtion, upon thoſe 
who ſhould wilfully ſet on fire the King's 
ſhips or dock-yards. Nobody was thinking 

of America at the time. England, or rather 

Portſmouth and the other naval arſenals, en- 

gaged alone the attention of the Public. But 

the Statute in common form and coinmon 

licy was made to extend over all the domini- 

ons of Britain; and the crime, like all other 

great crimes, was made puniſhable in Britain, 

although not committed within it. We aſk 

you, If you can in your conſciences believe, 
that this Statute was a contrivance framed | 
on purpoſe to oppreſs you? And if you can- 

not we aſk you, What you muſt think of 

thoſe men who would make you believe that 

it was? 


From this review of the proceedings of 

Parliament relative to America, ſince the s 
fourth of the King down to this day, we ſub- | 
mit to the candour of American breaſts, whe- 
ther your Congreſs were in the: right, in com- 
mon charity, to convey an idea from the 
Gulph of St. Lawrence to the Mouth of the 
Miſſiſippi; that there had been a ſyſtem 

formed 
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formed and purſued in the preſent reign to 
rob all America of all her liberties. Our own 
defence from ſo foul an aſperſion We have not 
mingled, in reviewmg theſe proceedings, 
with the intereſts of this or that party, of 
this or that miniſter; intereſts, with all the 
little politics and little poſts depending on 
them, which we hold mighty cheap in com- 
pariſon of our own great intereſts in the 
queſtion that ſubſiſts between you and us, 
and not as they fancy, triflers as they are, 
between them and each other, We wiſh 
your Congreſs had obſerved the fame con- 
duct, and not diſgraced, with the ſtale party 
ſtrokes of this country, the great intereſts of 
their own. They would not in that caſe have 
paid compliments to a Miniſter, who once 
ſaid in full Parliament, that he would not 
permit even the hob-nail of a horſe's ſhoe to 
be made in America, at the expence of ano- 
ther Miniſter, who never had it in his power 
to do you either good or evil, except by a 
peace, which might have raiſed America to 
the ſkies, had not too many of her own ſons 
pulled her down again. 


Perhaps your Congreſs may think it wiſe 
to mingle the intereſts of America with thoſe 
of party in this country, from a notion that 
you will be made ſharers in the rewards of 
party victories, to which you contributed. 

ut they are miſtaken. Thoſe who raife 
the whirlwind may not dire& the ſtorm. 
There are only three ways in this — 
in 4 : y 
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by which any party can obtain that power at 
which every part) aims; the favour of the 
Crown, the favour of Parliament, or the favour 
of the People. Do you think thoſe men have 
a claim to the favour of the Crown, who, in 
the diſputes between you and us, have en- 
deavoured to pay compliments to the King's 
perſonal power at the expence of his authori- 
ty, and to mark his reign with the loſs of 
dominions, which with ſo much glory he ex- 
tended ? Can they expect the eſteem and con- 
fidence of Parliament who have called in 
queſtion its rights, denied its powers over its 
own Provinces, and who aſſert, that a Houſe 
of Repreſentatives in America, in concurrence 
with the King, can do what the Houſes of 
Lords and Commons in concurrence with him 
cannot do? Can they hope to pleaſe the Peo- 
ple of England, who are purſuing meafures 
which may lead to a civil war between Eng- | 
land and her Colonies ? | 


But even in their victory, where would be 
your gain? Whoever truſts to the gratitude of 
, truſts to a ſupport which, like a reed, 
— failed under all who ever reſted upon it. 
Many of thoſe who now make uſe of you ag f 
a weapon of party, to force themſelves into 
power, would, as ſoon as they were in it, let 
you fall to the ground. We have a right to 
warn you of theſe things, becauſe we have 
ſeen oppoſitions in this reign animate one part 
7 the United Kingdoms againſt another; the 
eople of England, the ancient ſupporters of 
H Parlia- 
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Parliament, againſt Parliament; and the City 
of London, the ancient ſupporters of the Houſe 
of Commons, againſt the Houſe of Commons. 
It is your own fault, if, with ſuch examples 
before your eyes, you permit America to be 
tilted againſt England, to gratify the ambition, 
or even the virtue, of any ſet of men upon 
earth, In the ſucceſſes which you wiſh for, 
others will gain; but it is you who will be the 

loſers : for the whole hiſtory of Engliſh party 
ſhews, that the men who trampled moſt on the 
Crown in the ſervice of the people, trampled 
moſt on the People when in the ſervice of the 
Crown; it being natural for them, in preſent 
obſequiouſneſs, to hope for the oblivion of 
paſt provocations, and to go further than their 
neighbours in one way, becauſe they had gone 
too far in the other. We need not call the 
example of Lord Strafford to your remem- 
brance. There are men now living, who raiſed 
themſelves to power by inveighing againſt 
continental connexions, and then half ruined 
their country to ſupport them. Truſt -not 
then to the ſlender. and broken reed of party; 
truſt to your country; that country which has 
too often been deceived, but never deceives. 
Inſtead of being the tools of particular mem- 
bers of party, 1— them that they have been 
no more than your tools. Take the good 
which they have helped to procure for you, 
but avoid the miſchiefs into which they would 


bring you. 5 


While this Addreſs was printing, an event 
has happened, which may convince you who 
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are your real friends or foes in this country. 
A fortnight ago, the Houſes of Lords and 
Commons in Addreſſes to the Throne, ex- 
reſſed their ſentiments of the rebellious 
25 of too many of your Provinces, but 
withal their wiſhes, to receive advances on 
your part to pacification, whenever they ſhould 
be made in a conſtitutional manner. Thoſe 
who call themſelves your friends in Parlia- 
ment oppoſed even * laſt part of the Ad- 
dreſs, becauſe they ſaid it was deluding you 
with the idea of an accommodation which was 
not intended to be grunted. But in order to 
carry that part of the Addreſs into execution, 
and to convert the words of it into the mea- 
| ſures which had been the objects of thoſe 
words, a reſolution was within theſe few days 
propoſed in the Houſe of Commons, and a- 
dopted, which ſhould expreſs the inteation of 
the Houle to levy no = and impoſe no tu- 
ture duties as long as you ſhould yourſelves 
contribute to the expence to be incurred for 
your own public ſervice, By this reſolution, 
the danger to long dreaded by you, that Tax- 
es in America would be converted- into a reve- 
nue for Britain, is removed. The reſolution, 
indeed, reſerves a power in Parliament of im- 
pofing duties for the regulation of trade; a 
power which is abſolutely neceflary to be ex- 
erted for the intereſts of trade elt but then, 
to prevent the abuſe of this power, the pro- 
duce of theſe duties is to go, not to the ac- 
count of Great Britain, but to the exoneration 
of the proviſion made by the Colony for its 
own ſervice. It is in your own power to make 
H 2 the 
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the ſecurity of America complete in all its 
darts; for if you deſite that the quota to be 
rniſned by you, for your ſervice, ſhall not 
be arbitrary, but riſe and fall with the quantum 
of the land-tax, or of ſome of the great known 
taxes of Englz id taken in cumulo, we do not 
think that your deſire in that reſpect would be 
refuſed; and then it would be 1mpoſſible for 
us to tax you without taxing ourſelves at the 
ſame time, and in the ſame proportion. We 
will give praiſe where praiſe is due. The Mi- 
wiſter who propoſed this Reſolution could not 
fail to ſee two dangers to himſelf in the mea- 
ſure. The firſt was, to differ from ſuch friends 
as might think that higher meaſures ought to 
be purtued z and the next was, to be expoſed 
to the charge of having vacied his mealures 
a charge ro which every man who accom- 
modates his conduct to circumſtances, in- 
ſteed of pretending to infalibility, muſt be 
expoſed to, yet ſtill an humiliating one e- 
ven to the beſt man 9 even the beſt 
meaſure. But in the cauſe of his country he 
regarded nothing but his country. Some part 
of the line of accommodation propoſed in the 
Reſolution was firſt traced by yourſelves, and 
oſten repeated. It had been adopted, and of- 
ten preſſed for by thoſe who call themſelves 
your friends in parliament, The Miniſter who 
moved for it had therefore reaſon to hope, that 
when he met, them on their own ground, and 
granted their own defires, they would in your 
and their Country's cauſe, have forgot their 
animoſity to him, and all thoſe little objects of 
Party, the purſuit of which is falſely called 
Ambition. 
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Ambition. Did they upon this occaſion meet 
that Miniſter half-way in the generous {ſtruggle 
who ſhould do you the moi , or avert 
from you the _ evil? No! they this be- 
hind them all your intereſts. They atrended 
to thoſe of chen own Party alone, which they 
think are more concerned in defeating a Mini- 
ſter, than ſaving a Nation. They refuſed for 
you that favour which yourſelves had follicit- 
ed; oppoſed that meaſure which themſelves 
ad adopted ; and did what they could to per- 
petuate diffentions in which themſelves og 
be gainers. They were ſo blinded by the ha- 
bit of oppoſition, and the triumph of ſpying 
even imaginary inconſiſtency in the Miniſter 
whom they oppoſed, that they 10 not per- 
ceive how miſerably they muſt ſink in your 
eſteem for ſacrificing your advantages to their 
own weakneſſes, — Are theſe your friends? — 
Were thoſe your enemies? — If the contraſt 
between the conduct of the one and of the 
other does not open your eyes, you muſt be 
blind as moles, or with your, own wills ſhut 


them againſt the ſun. 


But there are men among yourſelves agai 
whom you ought to be equally on your guar 
It is hard that the charge of our intending to 
enſlave you, ſhould come ofteneſt from the 
mouths of thoſe Lawyers who, in your South- 
ern Provinces at leaſt, have long made yon 
ſlaves to themſelves. Thete is ſcarce one of 
us acquainted with an American, who hzs not 
been told by him, that there is no region on 
earth in which the people are ſo much oppreſ- 
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ſed by the extortions of Lawyers, as in many 
parts of America; a circumſtance as unfortu- 
nate for us as for you in the preſent diſputes, 
becauſe we are to expect, that men who gain 
by uncertainty and diſorder, will for ever op- 
poſe every attempt to a regular adminiſtration 
of law, police, and government, which muſt 
diminiſh their own importance; and it is not 
to be hoped that they ſhould ſpare either the 
Mother-Country or her Colonies as communi- 
ties, who never ſhewed mercy to the Individu- 
als of either. : 


Fs Having ſhewn you in this Addreſs, that the 
projects of your Gongreſs for war or ſuſpenſion 
of trade would recoil on yourſelves, that all 
the ſubjects of difference between you and us 
are eaſily reconcileable; that His Majeſty's 
reign has been falſely accuſed of a ſyſtem to 
enſlave you, and that many of your pretended 
friends may prove your worſt enemies; we 
pray that you may truſt to your own reaſon 
on the topics of this Addreſs; and if you do, 
we ſhall hope, before a very few months run 
round, to hear that Peace is reſtored to your 
Minds, and Order to your Provinces. 


. FINIS 


